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and distributing it for use. It is one phase of the era of
manufactured power into which mankind entered when
James Watt made the steam engine a tool for the con-
version of energy for convenient daily use, which began a
new era in the history of the race. The reader will of
course observe that we do not say creating power, which is
manifestly absurd, but manufacturing power, which is
merely changing matter and energy, in form and place. It
is the world-old (universe-old) process of transforming en-
ergy. Until steam was harnessed, man had transformed
energy, for his own use and convenience, by hand and by
help of his tamed animals and, in favored localities, by
wind and water. When he learned to use steam, he ac-
quired a new capacity, the capacity to transform energy by
machinery, and this is called for convenience manufacturing
power. Harnessing the alternating current was the next
great step in enlarging this new capacity, as will be shown
in some detail as we go on.

Westinghouse's conception of the place in the affairs of
man of central power systems became great when he real-
ized the possibilities of the use of alternating current. That
realization was an inspiration of genius. It did not come
overnight; it was not a bolt out of the blue; it had a back-
ground of thought and experience, and we are told that
genius is a manifestation of the capacity to "toil terribly."

It is not possible to say when the thought of central
power systems first took a great place in the mind of West-
inghouse. He did, however, develop early the idea of con-
verting energy into useful power, on a large scale, at suit-
able places, carrying it to greater or less distances, and dis-
tributing it for the "use and convenience of man." This
is the conception at the bottom of one of the most impor-
tant advances in production, transportation, and comfort.